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Art. XXXIII —A Practical Treatise on Fractures and Dislocations. 

lly Frank Hastings Hamilton, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of .Sur¬ 
gery in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. 8vo., pp. xxxi., 

1005. Seventh American edition. Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1884. 

By continued careful revisions and additions, the work of Dr. Hamilton 
still maintains its high place among authoritative treatises. In the present 
edition there is abundant evidence of the conscientious care taken by its 
author to make it fairly representative of the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge concerning fractures and dislocations. Recent contributions to the 
subject have been scrupulously examined, critically, and with much fair¬ 
ness. As a consequence, the opinions expressed in former editions have 
in some cases undergone modification, and it is impossible to avoid the 
conviction produced by an inspection of the volume, that we have in it the 
matured judgment of one who by extended personal observation, and by 
honest consideration of the experience of others, is well entitled to occupy 
a judicial position. 

Dr. Hamilton apologizes in his preface for the rather low estimate he 
places upon some recent experiments upon the cadaver, undertaken with 
a view of explaining the rationale of dislocations and fractures in the 
neighborhood of the joints. He points out the fact that the absence of 
muscular rigidity, which always exercises a most important influence in 
the production of such injuries in the living, must do much to invalidate 
experiments upon the dead. We hardly think the apology is required, as 
most practical surgeons who are observant will be quite ready to agree 
with Professor Hamilton, that while most of these experiments furnish 
valuable information that, it would be unwise to reject, the results thus 
obtained cannot be accepted as illustrating precisely what occurs in trau¬ 
matisms inflicted upon the living body. There is another curious fact 
which lias a bearing upon this subject, and which goes to strengthen the 
position of Dr. Hamilton ; we refer to the truth established by Casper and 
other observers, that much greater force is required to fracture the bones 
of a dead body than is necessary when the body is living. This fact is 
not so generally recognized as it should be, while it has an important 
bearing upon the subject in hand, and is of especial importance in some 
medico-legal investigations. 

In view of the monograph published by Dr. Hamilton three years ago, 
the chapter upon Fractures of the Patella will be read with especial in¬ 
terest. It is based upon the same statistical inquiries as the monograph, 
and is both full and exact. Dr. Hamilton is convinced that the fibrous 
union which so generally follows this accident is a very good result if the 
ligamentous band is not excessive in length. He, therefore, does not look 
with favor upon some of the severe forms of apparatus which have been 
devised with the hope of securing bony union. Nor does he admit that 
bony union is more apt to follow the use of hooks and other special forms 
ot dressing, than is the case where his own, or some other simple appli¬ 
ance, is relied upon. We are emphatically of the opinion that Dr. Ham¬ 
ilton is right, and that the effort to revive the use of Malgaigne’s hooks, 
while fraught with a certain percentage of great danger, is uncalled for 
by the necessities of the injury. Dr Hamilton applies a moulded splint of 
shellac cloth to the back of the limb, and secures the fragments of the 
patella in apposition by circular turns of a bandage, without reverses. 
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The effect, of slipping is overcome by stitching the turns of the bandage 
immediately in contact with the patella to the splint. Dr. Hamilton also 
elevates the foot. By this simple dressing it is claimed that most admi¬ 
rable results are obtained, and our author no longer advocates the inclined 
plane recommended in former editions, unless in exceptional cases. Par¬ 
ticular attention is directed to the importance of guarding against refrac¬ 
ture, and the position is held that we had better leave anchylosis to time 
and gentle methods, rather than resort to violence to break up adhesions. 

It is unnecessary to speak in detail of the characteristics and excel¬ 
lences of a book so well and favorably known to the profession as this one 
is. It has grown in size, and the number of its illustrations is increased, 
but with advancing vears it is no less an authority than it has ever been. 
There remains nothing for us to say but to reiterate that opinion of the 
value of Dr. Hamilton’s great and monumental work which we have so 
often expressed. To the critic belongs a grateful task when such a work 
finds its way to his table, and pleasant as are the relations between the 
author and the reader of a good book, they are rendered closer when the 
reader ventures upon friendly words of criticism. New editions of Dr. 
Hamilton’s work will be called for, and so long as the same painstaking 
care is exercised in their preparation, the book is destined to maintain the 
position it has rightfully earned. S. A. 


Art. XXXIY .—Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws : the Jacksonian Prize 
Essay of the. Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1807. By Chris- 
topiier Heath F.R.C.S., Holme Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
University College, London, etc. Third edition. 8vo. pp. xii., 480. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1884. 

This book is one which calls for notice rather than criticism. Coming 
from whom it does, one would hardly expect it to be open to objection, 
and the author having had the benefit of nearly twenty years’ experience 
to complete its merits, since first it secured the approval of the awarders 
of the prize mentioned in the title, it would be strange if it should disap¬ 
point any reader. It is, we may say, just what it might be expected to 
be under the circumstances : a most valuable essay on the subject of sur¬ 
gical diseases and injuries of the jaws and adjacent parts. It is not a 
text-book, but a book for the practising surgeon, filled with interesting 
accounts of cases and instructive details. Its value is much enhanced 
by the many illustrations which it contains. Some of these are from the 
works of other surgeons, some are original. It is noticeable, in this day of 
microscopical studies, that there is not a single illustration of the minute 
structure of any of the tumors referred to. This, from our point of view, 
is no great disadvantage, and suggests the thought that training in the 
minutim of microscopical technique may be a poor substitute for the habits 
of careful observation and reflection upon gross appearances which were 
used with such admirable results by our forefathers. Laboratory work 
is of the greatest value to the science of medicine, but its usefulness 
depends upon its occupying its true place as a handmaid, and not being 
thrust into that of an independent actor. C. ¥. D. 



